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that he had not the sensibility to perceive them. His great friend Mr, Walmslcy's prediction, that he would ' turn out a fine tragedy-writer1,' was, therefore, ill-founded. Johnson was wise enough to be convinced that he had not the talents necessary to write successfully for the stage, and never made another attempt in that species of composition2.
When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, he replied, ' Like the Monument3 ;' meaning that lie continued firm
1 See ante, p. 102.
3 Murphy (Life, p. 53) says that 'some years afterwards, when he knew Johnson to be in distress, he asked Garrick why he did not produce another tragedy for his Lichfield friend? Garrick's answer was remarkable : "When Johnson writes tragedy, declamation roars, and passion sleeps: when Shakespeare wrote, ho dipped his pen in his own heart."' Johnson was perhaps aware of the causes of his failure as a tragedy-writer. In his criticism of Addison's Ca/o he says :—' Of Cato it has been not unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in dialogue than a drama, rather a succession of just sentiments in elegant language than a representation of natural affections, or of any state probable or possible in human life. . . . The events are expected without solicitude, and are remembered without joy or sorrow. ... Its success has introduced or confirmed among us the use of dialogue too declamatory, of unaffccting elegance and chill philosophy.' Works, vii. 456. ' Johnson thought Cato the best model of tragedy we had; yet he used to say, of all things the most ridiculous would be to see a girl cry at the representation of it.' Johnson's Works (1787), xi. 207. Cato, if neglected, has added at least eight 'habitualquotations' to the language (see Thackeray's English Humourists, p. 98). Irene has perhaps not added a single one. It has
nevertheless   some   quotable    lines, such as— ' Crowds that hide a monarch from
himself.'              Act i. sc. 4.
'To cant. . . of reason to a lover.1 Act Hi. sc. i. 'When e'en as love was breaking
off from wonder, And tender accents quiver'd on my
lips.'                                 Ib.
'And fate lies crowded in a narrow
space.'              Act iii. sc. 6.
' Reflect that life and death, affecting sounds, Arc only varied modes of endless
being.'              Act iii. sc. 8.
'Directs the planets with a careless
nod.'                                 Ib.
'Far as futurity's untnxvell'cl waste.1
Act iv. sc. i. 'And   wake   from    ignorance   the
western world.'   Act iv. sc. 2. 'Through hissing ages a proverbial
coward, The tale of women, and the scorn
of fools.'            Act iv. sc. 3.
'No records but the records of the
sky.1                                 Ib.
"...  thoti  art sunk beneath  reproach.'             Act v. sc, 2. ' Oh hide me from myself.'
Act v. sc. 3.
3 Johnson wrote of Milton:—' I cannot but conceive him calm and confident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own merit with steady consciousness, and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality
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